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(From tue — * J . 
THE ISLE OF F . 

The isle of flowers is in Lake Huron—the author 
has visited it, and knows that the Indians regard it 
with superstitious awe, as the abode of a diferent or- 
der of beings, by whom their adoration is —— 
aud they never pass it without making what they 
ceive to be —2 eh 

Far to the west is a silver lake, 

Where the sultry san bis thirst doth slake,— 

Where the evening star is nightly borne 

‘Vo follow after the steps of morn, — 

‘Yo sprinkle her path with pearly rain, 

And lead her up to the east again, . 

Witkin its bosom so calm and deep, : 

Where the winds are hushed and the bright waves 
slee 

A fair and a Leautifal isle is placed, " 

Like the bower of Hope on the desert waste, 

Its founts are bright, aud its grovts are seen 

All gemmed with flowers and bathed in green, 

Where the wild blown rose and the blue bell 

’Mid clouds of perfume aod incense dwell; 

Ly the beams that steal through the dews at night, 

Or the Grat fajat streaks of the morning light, 

When the dappled lark from bis young mate’s eyes, 

Scales with strong pinion the azure skies, 

And soars far over the path of Thon* 

To watch when the day springs in the dawn. 


The tawny Soc, in his bark canoe, , 
As he woats along inthe moon-lit dew, 
When the purple shades of the evening fall, 
And the pine tops wave to the windy call— 
Believes that the spirits of pure delight ° 
Inhabit the beautiful flowers by night ; 
Whence, soft as the star-light wandering down 
Through the amber air or the shadows brown, 
Wild music is heard from their lips te break, 
And warble over the silver lake. 


There, to her moorings, the snow white swan 
Stoops nightly before the cloud comes on,— 
Secure her aching crest to lave 
And sleep in peace on the azure wave. 

Oh, lead me then to the shades I love, ; 

Where none but the sylphs of the green Isle rove, 

By the tangled briar, and the wild flower sweet, 

Unstained by the print of mortal feet ; 

There let me rest, from the world retired, 

My soul with the streams of song inspired, 

Till my harp shall cease—and my fame be won, 

Till my heart grows cold and my days are done ; 

Whea death may number the happy hours, 

And lay me down in the “ Isle of flowers.” * 
LEXXiNGToM. 








— ⸗ 








* Thon an Egypliad astronomer. 





PAUL JONES. ba 
ACTION BY THE BON HOMME AND SERAPIS. 
By Allan Cunningham. 

Light at last came, and the first gush of the 
thoon’s radiance along tke dimpling waters was 
welcomed on both sides with a shout—by a re- 
ciprocal broadside—by a discharge of musketry 
from deck and shrouds, and by the eager endeav- 
ors of Paul and Pearson to join in closer and 
deadlier encounter. ‘I'he ships approached near- 
er and nearer, and Pearson fele that he had skill 
und courage opposed to him such as he had never 
encountered on the deep before. The exact dis- 
cipline and long experience of the English, their 
familiarity with maritime warfare, and with the 
whole internal and external management of a 
ship, gave them au advantage over men less in- 
ured and less famed. Their ship moved obedient 
to the human will, as a horee obeys his rider ; she 
seemed a living thing, and suhinitted, like a being 
endued with sense, to the control of her keepers. 
Paul knew his deficiency, and that his crew,com- 
posed of people of two distinct nations could not 
work heart and hand like his adversaries. It was 
the practice, too, of the navies of France and Hol- 
land to aim their broadsides against decks and 
rigging, to ensure their own escape, or to leave 
their opponents helpless ; and in this practice his 
own cfew had been trained. Availing himself, 
therefore, of the skill of his gunners, and the still 
more deadly accuracy of his wild-wood marks- 
men, the decks of the Serapis were soon swim- 
ming in blood, and her rigging was torn to shreds. 
For his sails Pearson cared little ; his men ex- 
changed a straggling and ineffectual fire with the 
American musketry, while his broadsides, heavy 
and incessant, invaded the Bon Homme in her 
more mortal parts, mangled her massy sides, and 
gave admission to the water, which was soon 
heard to sing and bubble through the numerous 
shot-holes and the starting seams. 

The bowsprit of the Serapis lay partly over the 
American poop. The action of the wind forced 
the stern of the former on the bow of the latter, 
the yards got tangled, and the cannon touched. 
Thus they lay, presenting one level deck, and so 
fast locked together, that when the night wind 
touched their sails, they moved as if they had 
both sprung from one keel. ‘The Serapis held up 
her enemy, and held her up for her own destruc- 
tion ; it wasin vain that Pearson labored to free 
himself from this deadly encumbrance—the fruit 
of his skill was now lost: for the ship, while thus 
sustained, could not sink—he had in a manner to 
begin his warfare anew, and direct his attacks a- 


. gainst a less vulnerable part. Six of his bravest 


men, who sought to disentangle the rigging, were 
dropped on the deck hy the American riflemen ; 
and, after @ brief and bloody struggle to free 
themselves, the English deaisted, and resolved to 
make the most of their situation: their fire,which 
bad slackened, was renewed as fierce and fast as 
ever. * 

Paul was sensible that his ship, from the inces- 
sant broadsidesof her adversary, was in a dan- 
gerous state. The situation in which she was 
fortunately placed, while it delayed her fate for a 
time, afforded him an opportunity of making use 
of the valor of his men, and he now contemplated 
boarding as his only chance of salvation. The 
valor and the prudence of Pearson made this a 
matter of uncertainty and danger. Though his 
masts maimed, though the Vengeance had paid 
bim a second visit, and now threatened a third, 
and though his crew were diminished to one-half 
of their original number, his confidence was un- 
shaken, and prepared alike for the wiles, as well 
as the open force of war, he met, and foiled for a 
time all attempts to board him. Against the 
marksman of Paul he let loose the whole fury of 
Mis upper guns; and, during this hurricane of 
iron shot, twenty of the best marksmen of the Bon 
Homme were slain or sorely wounded, ten of her 
guns dismounted, and their defenders stretched 
beside them. 

Macgubb gaged on this carnage, and toucbing 
Paul's arm, said, “ See! there’s two ways to win 
out of this evil plight. We maun either board, 
and make pike, pistol, and carabine, de for us 
what his cannon are doing fur Pearson, or we 


SESE EEE 





maun ger bu! of that goose the Vengeatice,throw 
ourselves on board, and renew the fight. There’s 
a third way, but I never adyise sinking while 
there’s hope to swoom ; it’s only to fight this 
wounded ship to her last gasp and gae down with 
our hats in our hands. . I have been below, Paul, 
led, and I guess, as Licut. Lucas says,—by the by, 
I saw Lucas, as pale as a ghost, and shaking like 
a leaf of the linn,—I guess the sea will give us a 
guide balf hour to make up our mind. [t's com- 
ing bubbling and belling in through the ship’s 
side, soughing away like the Troughs of Tong- 
land. f can hearthe damned hissing of it here. 
What say ye ?—a bloody jacket’s better than a 
wet one,—it’s all one to Rob Macgnbb.” : 

While this passed, Paul bad silently taken his 
resulution—he summoned his men suddéniy to 
his side—drew his cutlass, which till now he had 
kept in igs sheath, and, availing himself of the 
momentary alarm which a new visit from the 
Vengeance occasioned, he darted on board the Se- 
rupis, at the, head of fifty picked men, making 
geod his footing in spite of showers of shot, and 
all the opposition which pike, carabine, avd pis- 
tol, in dauntless hands, could offer. Through 
threc marirers’ hose * © .a! pigs d ide ore, 
and, stretching out his feft hand to the English 
flag, and weapon, cried, “Down with it! down 
with it!” ‘To save their banner from this humil- 
iation there were men found who wiilingly guve 
their bodies to destruction—man after man died 
before it ;—and Pearson, though weary and 
wounded, hastened forward in its defence, with 
many a gallant band with him. Yet so furious, 
go compact, and so determined was the attack, 
that the colors would have sunk, had not Paul 
been suddenly assailed by an unlooked for eue- 
my, as fierce, as brave, and as implacable as him- 
self. 

On Pearson, who fought with a courage worthy 
of his station, Paul had precipitated himeelf ; 
when, thrusting two men through and dashing 
another down with a hand too impatient to strike, 
Lord Dalveen sprung over the bodies ef the dead 
and dying, and, with his sword reeking from point 
to hilt, and his eyes streaming with a savage light, 
he confronted Paul at once. Paul gazed on this 
unexpected assailant—he stepped half a pace back 
—his color changed—his mother—his dream— 
his suspicions, and the country’s belief rose all 
upon him ; and waving Dalveen away, he said, 
“JI war not with you, Thomas—retire and leave 
me to my course.” But Dalveen, exasperated 
with the difficulties which had detained him from 
reaching the ship sooner, and stung to fury with 
the opposition which met him as he ascended the 
ship’s side, and deprived him of some of his brav- 
est followers, rushed on his adversary without 
reply, and made a blow and then a thrust, which 
were eluded with difficulty. Macgubb muttering, 
“ QO! saints above and saints below '” snatched a 
r pistol from his belt—his finger touched the fata) 
trigger—the muzzle was within a foot of the 
young nobleman’s temple, when Paul struck it 
down, exclaiming, “touch him not!” The Gal- 
wegian turned bis weapon against Halliday—the 
balls grazed the cheek of the intrepid borderer, 
and one of bis comrades dropped behind him. 
The strife was renewed—men fell thick—the 
decks reeked with blood—the smoke rolled over 
heed, and the ships rung and rocked from side to 
side with the volleying cannon. The contest 
would have been decided now, had not one of 
those accidents which sometimes interpose he- 
tween genius and success happened. The young 
French volunteer bad fought with the foremost, 
and, though slight made and unwarlike in his 
looks, no one bore a sword whose thrust had been 
more deadly ; and by his uncommon agility, as 
well as his science, he had hitherto escaped with- 
out awound. He had opposed himself to Halli- 
day, and a deep wound in the side admonished 
the youth in vain to fight with more caution. As 
he made another attempt,his foot slipped ; but he 
lay not at the mercy of his enemy ; for at that mo- 
ment, a French sailor, from the shrouds of the 
Bon Homme, threw a hand grenade, which, strik- 
ing the blade of the borderer’s sword, flushed on 
the deck, and kindling some eighteen pound car- 
tridges which lay strewn around, the explosion 
struck down a dozen of the combatants, and for a 
minute’s space dismayed the rest. 

This accident depriving Paul of the aid of sev- 
eral gallant men, he resolved to make his way 
back to his own ship; all opposition failed before 
him—he gained the deck, and recommenced a 
destructive fire on the Serapis, cutting down her 
defenders by meansof his musketry, and assailing 
her masts with his double-headed shot. But in 
his turn, he was doomed to experience 2 well 
aimed and fatal fire from the marksmen, led. by 
Dalveen and Halliday, while his ship’s mangled 
side was visited by another storm of eighteen 
pounders. Nor was this all, the same movement 
was directed against himself which he had lately 
made against the Serapis ; and a boarding-party, 
among whom Dalveen, Halliday, and Pearsen, 
were conspicuous, threw themselves so suddenly 
on dock, as if they bad been discharged from an 
engine. It was now for Pauk to do or die,—his 


Galwegian stretched his sword before him, while 
Garnolt, inspired by the cool aud intrepid counte- 
nance of his commander, stood firm, seconded by 
the young Frenchman, who, though wounded 
and bleeding, presented a sword, the thrust of 
which was stilldeadly. The attack, when led by 
such a fiery spirit as Dalveen, was fierce ; and the 
contest rung from stem to stern of the ship ;—few 
who fell were allowed to rise again; while over 
the head of the combatants the unremitting vol- 
leys of musketry from the shrouds kept fire and 
smoke constantly rolling. 

Lieutenant Lucas, ever foremost in the war of 
words, had been hitherto invisible to Paul, and 
had only appeared clothed in the livery of fear to 
the fierce Galwegian for a minute’s space or so. 
It was alleged indeed afterwards, in his native 
land, that he wasin astation of honor and dan- 
ger below ; and the slaughter on board the Se- 
rapis, and her final surrender, were claimed as 
his work by a meek American, who inherited his 
property and his modesty. Whatever was his 
employment, Lucas suddenly emerged from he- 
low, neither bleeding from wounds nor smeared 
with the gunpowder tokens of battle, but whole 
and fresh, with his cutlass drawn, and his face 
white with apprehension. It is believed that the 
gurgling of the water through the opening seams 


the music of a death-dirge, and, dreading a sud- 
den visit to the fish ef the sea, he braved the 
bloody tumult of the deck. Two men,one struck 
through the body by a boarding-pike, and another 
pierced through the brain by a ball, dropped at 





the same instant at his feet. and sprinkled him 


men flocked to his) side firm and deveted,—the 


and the shot-holes at last smote upon his ear like. 





, Spiritual. 
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with blood. He uttered a faint exclamation of 
horror, and, rushing forward, saw with alarm, 
that the ship decks were possessed by the enemy. 
When he saw the faces of Pearson, Dalveen, and 
Halliday, smeared with powder and blood, and 
cutlasaes striking, pikes pushing, and guns and 
pistols flashing, his heart died within bim, and he 
hastened to his country’s colors and struck them 
in the place where they bad been fast: ned by the 
hand of his commander. , 

A shout from the English announced to Pau! 
this dastardly deed. A pistol was in his hand — 
it @vas cocked--his finger was on the t:igger, and 
the muzzle was within arm’s length of its victim 
—a blithe native of Correvater—wihcn, he saw 
his colors sink.. The hand of Lucus was just 
forsaking the staff, and he was opening his lips to 
proclaim what he had done, when he reeled were 
he stood—dropped heavi'y down—bleod spouted 
from his noetrils— and, with his hands and feet, 
he beat the deck for a minute’s space, and died. 
The culors were in a moment raised, and Paul, 
hurling his empty pistol in the face of one of Dal- 
veen’s marksmen, struck his -utlass through him, 


‘and calling on hig men, che-gec |.>assailants 


with a fury and earnestness Usiy om fd experi- 
enced beiore. : 

Paul, though many of his men were slain, more 
wounded, and though most of his guns were dis- 
abled and his ship sinking, seemed alone cheered 
by hope and placed above despair. His sinall arms 
still poured a close fire upon the decks of the Se- 
rapis ; his cannons, though few, were well served 
and wel! aimed ; and, whilst the Vengeance made 
her periodical appearance a head, and opened her 
straggling fire, a lucky shot, directed by the hand 
of Paul himself, strack the mainmast of the Se- 
rapis. The wounded mast stood upright for a 
moment, then it tottered, and snapping suddenly 
in two, the lofty ruin with all its sails descended, 
making the waters flash, and precipitating ten of 
the seamen into the sea. The English, their ship 
maimed and unmanageable, half their number 
slain anc wounded, their decks running with 
blood, and an enemy on each side, heard with 
dismay, the dash of the mainmast in the water ; 
and Paul, in this moment of consternation,throw- 
ing himself upon their decks with many of his 
bravest men, the colors of England were lower- 
ed, and Pcarson yielded up his sword to the vic- 
tor. 





LOVE’S LAST MEETING. 
Modernized from an old Manuscript found among the records of the 
Medical Schoo] at Bo 


! 

The days of my youth! the days of my youth ! 
how deeply do your recollections dwell upon my 
soul! how vividly does memory recall you, .and 
the deeds to which you gave rise! your bright 
hopes, your burning wiskes, your blight of heart, 
your absolute despair! He who receives a stun- 
ning blow early iv life, will probably, through 
physical strength, rise, after a time, from under 
it; and if he be thrown iu full collision with the 
world, the wound will heal over, though, from 
tine to time, the scar which it leaves will ache. 
In his breast there will be the reverse of the basis 
of the desert; for, however the larger portion of 
the soul may bloom, to what extent soever it may 
be fertile, there will be always one spot of barren 
and burning waste to contrast with and to check 
the flowering meads around it. 

Oh, Florence! thou whited sepulchre of out- 
ward beauty, thou inward charnel-house of all 
my happiness, cf my souls hopes ! how bitterly 
do I hate what others love so much, thy streets of 
palaces, and thy flowing Arno! With what a 
laden heart have I looked down, from thy sur- 
rounding ainphitheatre of hills, upon thy fair vil- 
las, glittering among the dusky olives; and thy 
noble church, rising like a crown, to complete 
this queen of beauty! What, indeed, is the love- 
liness of a natural object, if the association con- 
nected with it be sad? If the tidings be mourn- 
ful, of what avail is the speaker’s voice ? 

When I went again to Florence, after long 
years, it was recalling into new life the great, the 
one misfortune of my youth. My heart beat a- 
gainst my side with the tumultuous throb of re- 
awakened agony ; I felt once more the desolation 
of a bruised spirit. Alas! how strong are the 
impressions of local inemory! A sick shudder 
came over me as J passed the house where ——! 

Beauty beamed upon her brow. Love flashed 
from her eyes, and mantied on her lips. The full 
confidence and utter unreserve of young aftec- 
tion, gave to her the dignity of their own eingle- 
ness and simplicity. What, indeed, is more holy 
than female love in its first force and purity, be- 
fore the world has chilled it, or repetition sullied 
the exquisite bloom of its unity and abandon- 
ment! It is one of the highest and most intense 
of the mysteries of human nature; one of the 
most beautiful of its phenomena, the most en- 
grossing of its impulses! ‘The sophisticated may 
sneer at its simple feelings ; the corrupt may mis- 
take its purity for coldness ; but that very sim- 
plicity is the cause, at once, and the effect of its 
strength and condensation the very purity of the 
flame betokens its intense heat ! 

How beautiful she was! Beauty! oh, beauty ! 
which makes the senses drupk, and the spirits 
ree) under thy influence; which, like the wild 
honey of the ancient story, art delicious to the 
taste, but maddening to the brain!—how thy force 
and thy sweetness, are they not increased when 
we behold thee in the woman of our soul’s love ! 
Here is her picture! How lovely are their fea- 
tures !—their fine outline, their rich development, 
their placed expression! flow the eye feasts up- 
on them! how the soul is fed by the deep, calm 
thoughts which that countenance exhales! Yet 
does not this treasured image more excel the most 
ill-favored of the daughters of Eve, than it falls 
shert of the same face when lighted with the fire 
of love’s heaven, when the cestus of affection 
added to it the lustre of its charm-conferring 
spell! Io my bosom hast thou nestled for years ; 
the pulses of my heart have beat under thee ; thou 
hast been to me what the figure of his patron- 
saint is to an anchorite—a treasure far more than 


earthly! Yet couldst thou but for a moment pos- 


sess that look of love which those eyes were wont 
to shed upon me ; that smile which spake of fond- 
ness as the glance did of intensity ; I would be 
content to part from thee for ever; aye, even 
though my heart should burst in the effort it would 
need ! 

Truly have I compared the feelings with which 
I regard this image to those excited by devotion. 
“ Buried love” has all the force and warmth of 
earthly passion, freed from all the grosser parti- 
cles of earth; it has all the ethereal purity of 
spiritual aderation, with a fervor and reality su- 
peradded, which alas! ourcorporeal nature cau 
scarcely ever feel towards that which is only 
Our thoughts are turned tewards a be- 


ing whom we have adored when in the flesh, who 
now is raised to 2 state more exalted and purer 
than our own. ‘The passion we feel for the wo- 
man is tempered by the reverence with which we 
regard the spirit ; and the two feelings united 
form, probably, the highest and best which enter 
into the bosom of humanity. 

The moon was struggling through a swift rack 
which drifted over her; ber light fell Gitfully upon 
the stream, and on the distant dome of the cathe- 
dral: the water rushed past our feet, as though 
swelled by the torrents from the mountains ; but 
we heeded not the gloom; we did not note the 
marks of recent tempest; our hearts communed 
with each other—we were together ! 

We parted that night in youth, in health, in 
high hope. Four once “the.course ef true love 
seemed to run smooth.” Itis true, we couk! not 
yet be united ; I was as yet only a student at Bo- 
logna, and J had a mother and sister who mainly 
depended on my exertions for support. But, in 
afew years, my studies would be finished ; I 
should be settled in a sphere of humble useful- 
‘ness ; ny hopes, my wishes, were fixed on do- 
mestic enjoyments, on that happiness which is to 
be tasted no where but in a happy home! It is 
one of the frequent effects of a strong and virtu- 
ous passion in early fife to accelerate, by many 
years, that taste for simple and domestic pleasnres 
which all men feel as they approach the decline 
of years. Ihave since been a wanderer ; I have 
travelled over a large portion of the earth ; but, 
if the hopes of my youth had been realized I 
should havg been happy, in the narrow circle a- 
round my humble bume, for she would have been 
in its centre. 

We parted that night in youth, in health, in 
hope I never saw her again alive ! 

It was midnight: I was returning home from 
the lecture which J] had been attending, for I had 
lately devoted mucl. of iny time to the prosecu- 
tion of my studies, as a celebrated professor of 
medicine was, at that time, a resident in Florence. 
As I approached the Piazza di 8t. Maria Novella 
I perceived au unusnal crowd and bustle in the 
street, and I advanced hurriedly to ascertain the 
cause, for that square held all that was dear to 
me on earth ! y eager inquiries, as to the cause 
ofalarm, were speedily answered. When I en- 
tered the Piazza, I perceived several houses in 
flames, her’s was one of them! I rushed through 
the crowd who flocked round the place ; aman 
inspired with such feelings as those which insti- 
gated me, can make his way through any obsta- 
cle. I gained the door; smoke and flames were 
pouring through the aperture as from the crater 
of Vesuvius. I pulled my bonnet over my brows, 
and rushed up the stairs. On the first landing 
the chamber of Beatrice was to the left, that of 
her mother to the right. I turned to the left— 
the room was vacant! I began to hope she was 
escaped—I rushed into the opposite room. As I 
entered J stumbled over something on the floor ; 
it was her body, with that of her mother, in her 
arms! She had sunk in attempting to save her. 
It was only now that I perceived the terrible den- 
sity of the smoke: to remove her was the only 
hope left. In an instant I bore her through the 
smoke, and flames, anil crumbling ruins, into the 
street—she was dead ! 

What were my feelings ? ‘Heaven only knows.’ 
In its mercy it has decreed that a blow like this 
shall numb the heart it crushes. Those who have 
gone through the ordeal can give no account of 
it; those who have not, cab forin no idea of it. 
The first thing which made any impression upon 
ine was a fellow student, who was to me as a 
brother, pointing out the effect which the indul- 
gence of my despair had upon my mother and 
sister. ‘They have claims upon you,” he said ; 
“the nearest, the most holy—live for them.” 
The truth of what he said struck me to the heart; 
and, like most persons whose minds are shaken 
by some great sorrow, I rushed from one extreme 
into the other. I had passed the few das which 
had elapsed since the neght in a state of alternate 
despair and stupor. 1 could not now restore my- 
selftocalmness. J needed a violent resolution, 
and I formed one. J determined, in despite of all 
my friend could say to dissuade me, to resume my 
studies at once ; and I determined to accompany 
him that very evening to a lecture which the pro- 
fessor was to give. 

it was the first time I had been in the fresh air 
since the catastrophe bad happened. The state 
of the atmosphere, the aspect of the heavens, 
were precisely similar to what they had been 
when I looked upon them with her. The cloud 
racked over the moon, the Arno looked dark and 
troubled, and rushed by with a moaning noise. 
When I had last seen these sights ; when I bad 
last heard these sounds, she was by my side. Oh 
God! where was she now? Those who have 
suffered a great affliction can, I am sure, full well 
recall to mind the impression of cutting pain 
which the contrast betwcen the present time and 
a few short days before has made upon them. 
‘Every thing in the external world, every thing on 
the surface of society, seenis to be proceeding in 
its usual train. No length of time has passed to 
account for so vast achange; a few days only 
have elapsed, but life is closed for them; one ex- 
panse of impenctrable gloom is all that the future 
is to them. 

We walked hastily onward ; I had no inclina- 
tion to loiter on the way. We entered the room 
just as the lecture was beginning. A crowd of 
students had gathered round the table on which 
the “ subject” lay. I joined them ; and having, 
by degrees, penetrated the circle, I carelessly cast 
my eyes upon the body which lay before me. It 
was her’s——The room reeled round with me—I 
fell senseless ! 








LIFE IN SPAIN. 

A letter from Granada contains the following ac- 
count of a most extraordinary and horrible event, 
which has taken place in that ancient capital of the 
Moors :+-On the Sth of December last, the Feast of 
the Conception, the church appertaining to a convent 
of nuns at Granada, was filled as usual with the 
crowd of the faithful at high mass. After the cere- 
mony, the crowd dispersed, and the only persons who 
lingered in the church were two cavalry officere. 
They were also in the act cf returning, when a nun, 
who had remained behind the rest of the sisterhood, 
made a sign to the officer who was following his com. 
rade, that she wished to speak tohim. He accord- 
ingly told his comrade to wait for him outside the 
Church, and he returned to speak to the nun, when 
the following dialogue took place: “* You are a man 
of honor and discretion, J presume, sir?” * Yes, sis- 
ter, 1 am both the one and the other.” “ Are you 
willing to render me an important service? Ves 
sister.” ‘1 wil! not conceal from you that the ser- 





| vice I require at your hands, requires not only discre- 





| tion, Sut extraordinary intrepidity : knowing this, are 
you still willing to render me the service I require of ' 





you?” ‘Ves, sister, { am determined.” Very 
well, when you hear the content bell strike halfpast 
twelve to-wight be at such a gate, (particularising 
the gate,) I shall be at the other side to open it, on 
your knocking twice, and you shall thea learn what 
it is Trequire of you. Will you be faithful to theren- 
dezvous * + Yes, sister, | shall be there.” % Well, 
l depend upoa you ; adieu!’ They parted, and the 
officer yuitted the church, On rejoining his comrade, 
he told him what had takea place, and asked him if 
he should keep the appointment. The other, on be- 
ing informed that the nun was about thirty, and not 
ill-formed, advised him to keep the appointment, aad 
offered, for fear of accidents, to accompany him tg 
the gate, at which the nun was to be. Accordingly, 
at the appointed hour, the two officers were at the 
gate, which, on the concerted sigual being given, was 
opened by the pun. The choset officer entered, and 
the other remained close to the gate, to watch the 
conclusion of this extraordinary adventure. The nus 
said to the officer who entered, ** You area man of 
courage and honor, and are entitled to my ulmoes 
gratitude.” The night being very dark, and the pas- 
sages through which they had to go obscure, the au® 
made him hold a corner of her robe, and in this maa- 
ner conducted him to her cell, where there was e 
lamp alight. She made him sit dowa, and iavited 
him to take a glass of liquor with her, at the same 
time producing two bottles. She filled him a glass oat 


_of ones aad took a little herself out of the other. Alter 


he had emptied his glass, she told him toge te one 
side of the bed, while she placed herself at the other. 
The officer obeyed—The wun then said, * We are a- 
loue--my. door is fastened—look !” and at the same 
moment she proceeded to pull down the bed-ciothes, 
and discovered, to his great horror and amasement, 
the dead body of a monk, who had been poniarded, 
The nun then continued—“ You must take apon your 
shoulders this body, and carry it outside the convent ; 
I will light you to the gate of the first court. You 
must instantly obey, or you are a dead man ; for, the 
first motion you make,unless it be to take up the body, 
l ehall shoot you through the head ;” and, suiting 
the action to the word, she drew a pistol frem her 
bosom, and presented it at him. ‘! know, added 
she, that my own life will be the forfeit if you refuse 5 
@r, after shooting you, I have another pistol for my- 
self.” ‘The officer, seeing no other means of eecape, 
took up the body on his shoulders, and, accompanied 
by the nun, who carried a dark lantern, proceeded to 
the gate by wffich he entered, and, on issuing from it, 
threw down his horrible burden at the feet of his com- 
rade, who was waiting to laugh with bim, at, what 
he supposed was a pious love intrigue. After re- 
counting to his friend the alinost incredible adventures 
in which he had been engaged, they both resc*.«d to 
repair instantly to the Corregidor, aod inform him of 
the circumstances. ‘hey had proceeded scarcely a 
hundred paces from the convent, when the officer who 
had brought out the body, suddenly complained of 
the most excrutiating and burning pains in his stom- 
ach; he soon after fell upon the pavement, and in a 
few moments expired- His friend, beside himself 
with terror, ran with the utmort epeed to knock up 
the Corregidor, and inform bim cf this tissue of hor- 
rors. Notwithstanding the exertions of the magistrates 
and the police, no discovery has yet been made of the 
female demon who perpetrated this double murder, 





(Frou the New-York Stateyman. J 

Micatv Men or tax West. If we have “ wise 
men of the east,” as we hear frequently from the 
newepapers in the interior,we surely find (hem matc- 
ed, in strength for wisdom, and the balance of power 
thus happily preserved in our flourishing republic, by 
our modern Anakims, the hardy sons of the west. In 
all parts of the English world, beside * Auld Virginia, 
Kentuck, and the like,” something lik: superhuman 
power has ever been require) to throwroeks. Milton 
wakes his angels ia the wats of heaven, throw moun- 
tains, rocks, aud trees, upon their adversaries. Homer 
speaks of Ajax, the prince of Grecians, so famed for 
his bulk and strength, * sfriving some rock's vast 
weight to throw.” But our men of the west beat 
them all hollow. There the commonest minikins 
throw rocks with the ease of giants. Even the little 
boys in the streets pelt the chickens with rucks iu 
their mischief,and break the garret windows by throw- 
ing roc‘s at them in mere sport. The streets are 
paved with rocks ; the houses are bailt of rocks ; and 
even the gentleman and ladies carry about them pre- 
cious rocke in their buckles, rings, and breast-pirs. 
What a monstrous fashion! How would the spring- 
floor of our City Hotel have crackled under the weight 
of so many thousand rocks as were sparkling on Mon- 
day night at the Bachelors’ Ball!- But | forget that 
it hails rocks iv our western country, to the no smali 
peril of nan, beast, bird, and window-glass! * Haile 
rocks mingled with fire!” Prodigious. 

These remarks are suggested by reading in this 
morning's paper ap account of an affray at Danville, 
in which a drunken fellow was prevented from killiog 
an officer by the spectators * throwing rocks” at him. 
I have frequently seen the satae fact stated by printers 
io that region~-Bailey, Entick, Johnson, and Webster 
tothe contrary notwithstanding. And I have heard a 
native of Petersburg complain of the recks in peaches, 
cherries, and raisins! Indeed | was told yesterday of 
gentleman from College, who always stumbled at the 
door, or doer sock, as he called it, and spoke ftequent- 
ly and learnedly of the grave-recks in the burial 
grounds, the key-rocks of an arch, the corner-recks of 
a building, &c. Kc. In looking into a hymn-book the 
‘other Sunday, I found a canticle from the west begin- 
ning with ** Angels, roll the rock away.” Bat this 1 
thought quite pardonable, for the work of angels, ai- 
though the evangelists placed no rock at the door of 
the sepulchre. But we certainly should want a new 
version of the Bible to conform to the western Virginia 
dialect. By the laws of Moses the disobedient ohild 
would be rocked to death, (not by the lullaby of the 
purse ia the cradle ueither) according to the new trans- 
lation. David killed Goliah by slinging a rock at 
him. Stephen was rocked to desth, &c. Kc. All thie 
agreeably to the Kentucky dictionary and Virginia 
gtammar, which are to be found with the Carolina 
phraseology of ** on yesterday,” “ on to-morrow,” &c. 
see the duclling correspondence of Macbeth and Mac- 
duff, the legislative journals printed by the sons of old 
Faust, at Columbia, 8.C. &c. Some New-York Dutch- 
men continue to sav into it instead of iv it. I have 
often looked for a Carolina dictionary, when witness- 
ing the peculiarsties of style in public and professional 
characters in that country. And agaia | have wished 
to see the Western Votubulary as adopted by editors 
and public writers and speakers, in ihe place of Joho- 
son and Walker, who are iaid quietly upon the shelf. 
I think this new Dictionary and Grammar, with Max- 
well’s Philadelphia “ improvements backwards” in 
printing, tolerated by s0 much lasinese, ignorance and 
folly in other quarters, must elevate the American 
press to an enviable height in the literary world. Tru- 
ly our printers are fast reaching the level of sign- 
painters, engravers, and stone—I mean rock-cutters in 
the “art of writing and speaking properly aod sys- 
tematically.” 





Siz hundred thousand dollars in bills of the Ken- 
tucky commonwealth bank were Jately burnt, im pree- 
ence of the governor, auditor, treasurer, sod bank di- 
reetors. {tis said that only $800,000 of this trash is 
now in circulation. 


Major Griffin, (uo doubt, a valiant soldier) died 
lately jn Alabama, in consequence of diinking @ quast 
of spiritgous liquor, which some one gave bim on con⸗ 
dition of his drunkioz the whole. 
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Pants. It is difficult to write any thing new 
about the city of Paris. There are now so many 
‘minute and amusing descriptions of its wonders, 
curiosities, and beauties, that almost every man, 
‘woman, and chill in A:nerica, is tired of reading 
them. This ¢ity does not furnish that comfort 
‘and convenience which one may erjoy in Lon- 
don ; but, although I had looked upon it from the 
shores otf America as a sort of fairy land, where 
pleasure and science were walking side by side, 
my highly wrought expectations were but little, 
if any, disappointed. The literary man can here 
obtein every convenience for storing his mind 
with knowledge ; the painter has the advantage 
of studying the productions of the best masters, 
at little or no expense ; the physician sees schools 
ofanatomy and medicine thrown open to him, 
and the surgeon finds subjects whereon to im- 
prove his skill, without any trouble ; the volup- 
tuary, too, in Paris, need not put himself to any 
inconvenience to indulge his appetite, or waste 
his money, for here is to be found every pleasure 
az well as every extravagance. 

Exarsition at tne Louvre. There was yes- 
terday (Jan. 6th) an exhibition at the Royal Mu- 
seum at the Louvre,of the manufactures of Porre- 
lain, Tapestry, and Carpets, from the Gobelins, 
Sevres, and Beduvais manufactories. The halls 
were crowded soon after the doors were opened, 
as it was the last day but one of the exhibition ; 
and I could not take so long a time to examine 
many of the articles as I wished. The first room 
1 entered was appropriated to the Porcelain from 
the manufacture at Sevres. The first object that 
struck my attention was a magnificent round ta- 
ble, made of porcelain, altogether, on which are 
represented, in nine pictures, the principal scenes 
at the consecration of Charles tenth, the present 
king of France. The picture in the middle, is a 
representation of the coronation of the king in 
the chapel at Rheims, June 29, 1825. Passing 
round the table from left to right, the spectator is 
presented euccessively with pictures of the en- 
trancé of the king into Rheims; the ceremony of 
his reception at that place by the knights of the 
Holy Cross; the king at prayer before going to 


the king visiting the exhibition of the productions 
of industry in the department of Marne ; his arri- 
val and reception at the city hotel, or mayoralty- 
house in Paris ; a banquet at the city hotel in 
Paris ; and last, though not least, fetes given to 
‘the public at the Champs-Elysees on the occasion 
of the king’s coronation. Many of these pictures 
are very elegant, and all are executed with taste 
and splendor. The legs of this table are also en- 
tirely of porcelain, except the joints which are of 
bronze. Six of the principal cities of the king- 
dom are also represented on the table, viz. Paris, 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Rouen, and Stras- 
bourg. 

There are two or three copies of beads by Ru- 
vens, Van Dyck, &c. on porcelain plates, which, 
for delicacy of coloring, I have never seen equal- 
led. ; 

There is a large piece of furniture destined for 
‘the library of books relating to the Christian reli- 
gion, which is an elegant specimen of porcelain. 
The saints Augustin, Therese, Gertrude, and oth- 
‘ers, are represented on six pannels in front. 
There aro aleo the statues of eighteen celebrated 
writers or orators on Christianity, among whom [ 
noticed the four evangeliste, eight fathers of the 
church, and the names of Poulle, Bossuet, Mas- 
sillon, Flechier, and others. 

Next to the above, stood a cabinet for the jew- 
-elgand ornaments of the Royal Princesses, made 
of porcelain plates, richly ornamented ; some 
painted, and others only blue porcelain ornament- 

ed with gold. Upon the front, at the left of the 
spectator, is a representation of Psyche, at her 
toilet, and on the right is Venus at hers. Both 
these designs are in white on a dark ground, and 
the two goddesses are attended by their followers. 

There are also in this collection seven large 
vases, some of them having elegant allegorical 
subjects on their sides and others ornamented 
with scenes from real life. 

The dinner and breakfast sets of plates, cups, 
&c. are very elegant. One of the most natural 
pictures of fruit I have ever seen, either in France 
or England, is on one of the porcelain plates; a 
drop of water onthe stalk of a pine-apple is so de- 
ceptive, that, although I had often seen similar 
illusions in paintings, I put my finger upon the 
plate to wipe it off, before I was satisfied of its 


The next is the hall where the Govelins man- 
ufactures are exhibited. As this is a curious sort 
of manufacture, J was anxious to see the speci- 


mens, but I cannot tell you how much I was sur- | 


prised. ‘The principal subjects on which the 
looms of this manufactory are employed, are co- 
pies of the most celebrated paintings of the French 


imate sovereign, the Emperor Charles-Quint ; 
Henry 4th presenting to the ehief lords of his 
court, the brave Crillon ; an allegorical figure of 
France, and three others, The countenances on 
these pictures are excellently delineated, and to a 
stranger at first sight they appear like first rate 
paintings ; but on a closer inspection they prove 
to be nothing but tapestry dyed before it is woven. 
These pieces have been a great while in finishing, 
and a single piece of tapestry made in this way 
often takes over two yeors, and costs at the least 
fourteen hundred dollars, although it is of small 
size. 

In the third room ate exhibiting two large car- 
pets from the same manufactory, designed for the 
Palace of the Tuilleries. They are richly execut- 


ed, and ornamented with wreaths of flowers in 


the most brilliant colors. 
The fourth room contains smaller pieces, from 


the manwfactory at Beauvais, a similar institution 
to the Gobelins. 
and the pictures, many of them, quite natural. 


The specimens are very pretty, 


Loterte Roraut ve France. The French 


manage a great many things better than their 
neighbors, and it will no doubt be allowed, that if 
we must have Lotteries in any country, their way 
is the best. There are five National Lotteries,” 
each of which draws three times a month, and as 
they are managed differently from ours I will give 
some account of one. 
only, put in the wheels, of which only five are 
drawn out at each drawing. The system is a very 
simple and a very fair one. 
numbers on it as the purchaser chooses to select, 

and the amount he plays for is put against the 

extrait, the ambe, the terne, or the quaterne, as he 

wishes. If itis put against the extrait only, and | 
either of the numbers is drawn, he is entitled to | 
just fifteen times the sum he plays for. 
them come up and his sum is placed against the 
ambe, he draws two hurdred and seventy times 
the amount; but, ifone only comes up and his 
sum is against the ambe and not against the ex- 
trait, he loses his money and draws nothing. If 
his amount is placed against the ferne, he draws 
five thousand five hundred times the amount, 
provided three of the numbers come up. But, if 
he has the good luck to place it against the quar- 
terne, and four numbers are drawn, he wins sev- 
enty-five thousand times the amount. There are 
two other products, called the extrait determine 
and the ambe-determine, but they are, I believe, 
seldom played upon. A person can play for as 
small a sum as he pleases not less than ten sous, 
and the more money he stakes the more he wins, 


There are ninety numbers, 


Each ticket has such 


If two of 


I had the curiosity to go one morning last week 


and witness the drawiag of the Paris Lottery. It 
was drawn ina hall of one of the government 
buildings, which was crowded with persons of 
both sexes, chiefly of the lower class of old peo- 
ple. There was not a spectator came out of the 
hall who appeared as young as myself, and the 


majority of them were to appearance over sixty 
years of age. 


At the farthest end of the hall was a stage 
raised, so as to give all an opportunity of witness- 


ing the drawing. On this stage were the clerks 
of the Lottery, and two wheels, at each of which 
stood a boy about ten, or a dozen years of age. 
One of the wheels, only, was in use; it was a 
large wheel containing the ninety numbers, rolled 
up in separate parcels, and as the sides were of 
glass they could be seen tumbling about as the 


wheel was turned over aud over. When it stop- 
ped, the boy (who was blindfolded, and cut rath- 
er a singular figure with his red waistcoat, a nap- 
kin round his body, and another round his head,) 
put his hand into the wheel and drew forth a num- 
ber. The number was declared in an audible 
voice, and held up for all in the room to see it. 
The wheel was again turned over and another 
nuniber drawn in the same manner as the preced- 
ing. Each number was drawn in this manner, 
and the five were declared as they were drawn 
from the wheel. 


The scene was one of much interest, for the 


them could not, at any time, he viewed without 
emotion. I placed myself at the door to see them 
pass out ;—first came a man whom I had met the 
day before, begging on the Boulevard Italien, 
with a crutch under his arm, and his head bound 
with a bloody handkerchief. His handkerchief 
was now gone from his head, but the erntch and 
lame foot were still retained. Next camean old 
woman, probably. of eighty, holding in her hand 
a large bundle of tickets; she appeared to be 
smiling at her success, and J asked her ifshe was 
lucky ; her answer was in the affirmative, and 
she bounded off to the bureau where her ticket 
was purchased with all the sprightliness of a girl 
of eighteen. I next noticed an old man with a 
white head, and a Jong beard like a Jew. He wore 
no hat, and appeared to be tottering on the brink 
of the grave. In his hand he held a little book 
fitled with numbers, and on a slip of paper were 
those which had just been drawn; the whole 
were traced witha shaking hand, and I saw him 





and Italian schools. The brilliancy and color of 
those now exhibiting it seems impossible to ex- 
cel. This manufactory was originally founded 


stop to examine his book as he got outside the 


| door. He soon proceeded on his way with atot- 
‘tering step and an anxious face. After the old 


‘by one Gobelin, a dyer from Rheims, who estab- | ™an came another and thei another, each bear- 


lished himself in Paris in the time of Francis I. 
He began with dying worsted, and the celebrated 
Colbert improved upon it by establishing the 
work of weaving tapestry in imitation of that of 
Flanders. It is now in the hands of the French 
government, and they have brought it to great 
perfection. There are eight pictures exhibiting 
now, representing the Archhishop St. Germain ; 
St. Louis, meditating between one of the former 
kings of England and his nobles ; Francis I. re- 
fusing homage from the rebels against their legit- 


ing on their countenances the appearance of joy 
and grief alternately. I wished to ask them some 


| questions, for old age is in all cases honorable, 


but they passed off too quickly. Then came a 
long train of females whose varied dresses and 


grotesque attire reminded me of Shakspeare’s 
“ Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey.” 


Last of all came a woman whose countenance 
appeared to express much emotion. Ske was evi- 
dently struggling to control it, but what her feel- 

ings were I could notdivine. I accosted her and 





| More than one hundred years ago there lived in 


asked her success. She. appeased gratified with 
my noticing her, and smiling, answered that she 
was still in doubt. She had not obtained all the 
numbers, as she had been attending to something 
else when the first one was drawn. I offered'to 
put her right, aa I had taken the trouble, for curi- 
osity’s sake, to note them down as they were de- 
clared. She thanked me, and when I told her the 
first one was soirante et un, she clapsed her hands 
in despair and sunk upon a seat. She was ruined. 
That one number she had been in hopes was one 
of hers, but it was not on her ticket. JI took the 
ticket in my hands and found that she had 62, 18, 
16, 14, and 20, but none of these were drawn; 
sixty-one was not there, and as she was certain 
about the others being blanks, she built her hope 
on that. For once, I was unwillingly the mes- 
senger of disappointment. She had playedden 
sous on the eztratt, and had lost the whole. I en- 
deavored to calm her grief, and giving her half a 
frane piece, left the hall. T learnt enough of her 
story to feel interested in the poor woman. She 
was originally from Flanders, and had married at 
an early age ; she came to Paris about the time 
of the entrance of the Allies into the city, a widow 
with one child, and having lost that child soon 
after, had still remained in the suburbs, support- 
ing herself by different employments of the most 
servilekind. She had heen ableto save ten sous 
during the last week, and had deposited it in the 
Lottery in hopes of increasing it. 

This is a fair sample of the poverty and pro- 
pensity of the lower class of people in Paris. 
They are most miserably poor, aad still they can- 
not give up their propensity to gambling in the 
Lottery, whenever they get an opportunity. The 
Lotteries of Paris, Strasbourg, Lyons, Lille, and 
Bordeaux, are each drawing three times a month, 


and offer facilities for speculation almost every 
day. 





. THE MINING ROD—A TALE. 

On a beautiful plain, in the fairest part of New- 
England, is the little village of M. celebrated, in 
that branch of history which is called tradition, 
as the scene of many an Indian outrage, and hav- 
ing, to this day, a venerable edifice that, as a fort, 
has often resisted the attacks of the savages. 

A river with delicious meadows half encircles 
the village, and a range of thickly wooded hills 
rises on the other side. One point upon these 
hills is called Mount Nebo, though its original 
name was Monte Nero, or The Black Mountain. 
Its side is covered with pine, but the only tree 
that !ifts its branches upon the summit, ia a light- 
ning-blasted oak, as if to intimate to the sons of 
toil that the highest are not the safest places. It 
is a beautiful solitude for contemplation, and has 
a thousand charms by the light of the moon. 
Mary a tender tale has been whispered under that 
blasted tree—many a cheek blushed at its own 
praise, and many a young heart fluttered with 
emotions that partake more of hope than of fear, 
yet have less df joy than of melancholy. 

From this summit is a scene of tranquil happi- 
ness that is characteristic of New-England, and 
you see the smoke of numerous chimneys rising 
to heaven, from hearths that are the home of the 
purest pleasures of the earth. 

In the meadows near is a rock called the Dev- 
il’s-foot Island, and the tradition connected with 
this tofty title I will hereafter relate. 

Just under the brow of Mount Nebo is a deep 
de}, shaded, or rather darkened, by hemlock and 
pine, and the waving of their stately branches 
produces sounds as melancholy, and, to me, as 


musical, as the tones of the Aolian harp. It isa |. 


gloomy spot, and resembles the Avernus of the 
poets. In this dell there is a cavity which was 
once capacious, but which is now nearly filled 
with earth. The history of the cavity is this. 


the village a mysterious personage, who wasrich, 
and said, by that veracious oracle common report, 
to have been a successful pirate. Hope is credu- 
lous—what it wishes it believes; and the ingots” 
of the Spanish Maine were thought to be buried 





care-worn countenances of the spectators, the | . — 
hoary locks and the disabled limbs of many of | was known to steal away in that direction, and 


i ever possess his wealth ; and this declaration he 
| made with a fearful oath and emphasis, when the 
| Squire insinuated the culpability of dying intes- 
- tate. 


by the Black Mountain: for the old Buccaneer 


had, moreover, declared that no stranger should 


There were two comrades (comrags was the 
phrase of nim who narrated these events to me) 
inseparable in good and evil, Resoice Wiecins 
and Luminary Gar—yet at last the two friends 
were parted, and Wiggins sailed for the Indies ; 
but they mutually promised, that, upon the death 
of one of them, his spirit should, if permitted, ap- 
pear to the surviver. The sailor had been absent 
five years, and no tidings of him had been receiv- 
ed, and his friend alone refused to believe in the 
generally credited story of his death. He had 
so long listened to the tales of the buried treasure 
that it became a part of his creed, and he resolv- 
ed to attempt its discovery, though it was said to 
be guarded by spirits, or, as some thought, by the 
Power of Evil himseli. There was an old hunter, 
who stedfastly asserted, and probably believed, 
that he had the power to discover minerals with 
the mining rod ; nor was this belief confined to 
old TriscLtation—other grey-beards entertuined 
it, for, said they wisely, he is the seventh son or 
aseventh son. He it was, to whom Luminary 
Gay disclosed his project and his hopes, and found 
in him a zealous coadjutor. 

The time appointed for the attempt was the 
first midnight after the full moon. The night was 
one of alternate darkness and light asthe clouds 
rapidly passed under and away from the moon. 
The associates departed from the village with 
some uneasy sensations, and on their way they 


them. As they approached the scene of their la- 
bors, their voices sank to a whisper,though on the 
way they had talked much and loud, and proba- 
bly for the same reason that causes boys tu whistle 
in the dark. The moon, when they reached the 
dell, was shrouded in clouds—but old Tribulation 
brandished his rod of witch-hazel, which, in three 
trials, pointed to the same spot. “ Here,” suid he, 
“isthe treasure ; Jet us wait for the light of the 
moon to dig.” 

It was ina small open space amid the pines: 
and, on a sudden, when the moon broke forth in 
all her splendor, they beheld, on the very spot that 
had attracted the rod, the well-defined shadow of 
aman. Fear did not allow them to perceive at 
once that it was the blasted oak that cast with its 
singular conformation of branches, this ominous 
shade. Somewhat reassured when they discov- 
ered this, they began to dig, and even attempted a 
jest upon their late alarm; but the laugh, like 
Macbeth’s Amen, stuck in the throat—faucibus 
hesit. They labored long and with vigor, for 
their hopes were high. Having removed a large 
stene from the cavity, fatigue compelled them to 
rest, and they extended themselves upon the green 
sward. Fora while they were in almost total 
darkness, but the moon shone suddenly out, and 
her light fell strongly on the figure of a man sit- 
ting quietly upon the stone which they had lately 
removed. 

. The hairs upon the head of old Tribulation, had 
life and motion, but wilder were the feelings of 
Luminary Gay when he discovered the features 
of Wiggins, his early friend, regarding him with 
an expression of mingled sorrow and reproach. 
“ Cursed be the hour,” said he, “ when J listened 
to the tale of this unholy treasure; for I have 
broken the sleepof the grave and called up from 
its rest the spirit of my friend.” A cloud passed 
swiftly over the face of the moon, and when the 
light returned, the figure was gone. 

With the adventurers fear was stronger than 
avarice, and they returned sorrowfully home. 
_Gentlest of readers! do you credit the well at- 
tested histories of the olden time, or are you wiser 
than Johnson, Wesley, Mather, and your grand- 
mothers? I know that you discarded fairies when 
you left the nursery, and Jupiter, Janus and the 
“immortal gods” with your valediction to the 
pedagogue. Perhaps, like me, you have reluct- 
antly granted that witchcraft is but a pleasing 
figment, yet cling to the wreck ef the romantic 


glimpses of the moon ;” or that he who is born 
under some “ particular star” may have a myste- 
rious influence over invisible things. Alas! you 
believe none of these ; stern reason has shorn the 
wing of imagination, and we live in evil matter- 
of-fact days, when nothing is granted that cannot 
be proved. But our ancestors were a pious race, 
and believed in the existence of spirits, and the 
individuality of the Prince of darkness. 
But to our tale. The morning as well as the 
night revealed its wonders. Tie figure sitting 
on the stone was Rejoice Wiggins himself, who 
was that night upon his return, and being attract- 
ed by the sounds, had come, unperceived, upon 
his old companions. He comprehended at once 
the nature of their enterprize, and diverted him- 
self by playing upon their fears. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of the failure of this 
attempt, many a grey-beard in a winter’s tale, 
over a mug of cider and a blazing hearth, still 
speaks with confidence of buried treasure on 
Mount Nebo. | G. L. 
REND 
It is not unknown to our readers that one or 
two bills, having for their object the promotion 
of education by meansof free schools, were, at 
the late session of the legislature, after long dis. 
cussion and strenuous exertions on the part of 
the friends of improvement, postponed to the next 
legislature. It may appear strange to some, that 
bills originating in the best of motives, and hav- 
ing the best of objects in view, should be thus 
disposed of by a body claiming to be asenlighten- 
ed as the legislature of Massachusetts; but te 
those, who know of what materials legislatures 
are sometimes composed, this result, much as it 
is to be ceplored, will not excite surprise. Mem- 
bers of the legislature do not always owe their 
elevation to their literary or scientific qualifica- 
tion, and it is not, perhaps, necessary that they 
should ; for a man may possess a very good judg- 
ment in regard to many topies, agitated in legia- 
lative bodies, and be also a man of sterling worth 
and integrity, without having studied the dead 
languages, or without having been instructed in 
all the refinements of polite literature. But we 
nevertheless hold it to be indispensible that a 
legislator should be able to write his vernacular 
language with decehcy—and that he should know 
a little of orthography, syntax, and punctuation ; 
otherwise, we do not perceive how he can well 
understand the bills on which he is called to vote, 
or how he can be qualified to represent the wants, 
feelings, and opinions of his constituents. 

The legislature of Massachusetts claims the 
character of an enlightened, well-informed, intel- 
ligent body. That it contains many gentlemen of 
great intelligence and good sense, (if not many of 
profound literary acquirements,) as well as of ac- 
knowledged private worth and patriotism,cannot 
be denied ; and it is equally undeniable that its 
character is dishonored and its tions imped- 
ed by the meddling impertinence of illiterate 
and the frivolous captiousness er ill-begotten ob- 
stinacy of ignorant members. 

That these assertions may not go forth to the 
world wholly unsupported by a fact, we subjoin 
an article which appeared in the Woreester Yeo- 
man, in March, 1823, and add,—what will not be 
denied, that the person who penned the official 
“return” upon the writ, is a member of our pres- 








beheld Jack with the Lantern dancing before 


‘belief, that a “ wailing ghost” may “revisit the | 


seat there by virtue of an election by the voterg 
a town in the county of H —and that he} 
probably will not blush for his want of educatiga | 
while the Honorable Senate or the House cm 
furnish a goodly number of fellow-boobies, equa. 


ly untaught and illiterate, to keep him in coum 
nance. | 


Litsrant Curiosity. The following is aly 
eral copy of the Return upon a writ which » 
cently fell under our notice, saving the omiags 
of the names, and of such other particularsg 
might denote the quarter from which it cam 
We * to say that it is not the production ¢ 
any officer of this couaty. It denotea ani 

of defective education of very rare occurrence i 
New-England. It is not probable it will eve 
meet the eye of him who penned it. If it sh 
he will see that care has been taken to omit e 
part of it which could go to point out its author 
and he will, no doubt, join in the laugh at the fig. 
ure he makes in office, or, at worst, reproach w 
in the language of Justice . “ Dosti 
not suspect my place? 1 am a wise fellow ; 
which is more, an officer ; and, which is more, § 
housebolder ; and, which is more, one that kne 
the Jaw, go to.” 























“ ss 1823, 
By vartue of this Writ [ attached a hous anf 
barn and a haff achor of Land Lying near —=» 
Meeting hous bounding West and South on the 
town Road and Est on land ockepid by — 
North by Land oned by ; Meening the hous 
Whair — Nough Lives said hous and Land J 
seposed the property of the Within Named — 
and —. 1 on the 16 Day of Frebuary 18% Leh 
a summons at the above Described hous for thaig 
appearance at Court as the Law Directs. 
sarvice $0.50 — — D. Sheriff 
—mild travel— — 





As acompanion to the preceding we insert the 
following copy of an advertisement lately poste 
at Newton Upper Falls. Whether the author 
a member of the legislature or not, we have ag 
been informed, but from this specimen of hip 
erary acquirements, he is undoubtedly willing » 
be a candidate for election. . “és 


TAKE NOTISE. 

To be sold at publik oction th 26 day of Menk 
a farm situated in Needhum ny the tole gate 
bout one hunDred acers of land with two dwek 
ing howsen an exclent swail well wartered mag 
be sold and will be sold on that day a grait changes 
for any wieh to puches. 

Conditions made none at the sale. 





Ameaican Bioonapur. The American Ques 
terly Review commences with an exceedingly 
amusing article on American Biography, the fek 
lowing extract from which we are temptedw’ 
copy, notwithatanding the liberal draft we hav 
made from the same work, for our last page. 
The host of northern divines have been abundantly 
celebrated by their colleagues, disciples, or friead. 
Their parentage’; education ; youthful studies aad 
dispositions ; evangelical and erudite labors; sa 
mons ordinary, election, ordination, insta 
thanksgiving, funcral, and farewell ; diaries ast | 
prayers; are all noted with affectionate precision 
Portraits are prefixed to the lives of some, which W 
must confess, gaze in dismal variance with the 
delineations of their mild and benevolent 
tarch, you 














From visages so grim or stern, or sour of 8 
might infer terribly morose and proscriptive natures. 
We almost recoiled from the 2 of 2 
Stiles, (a truly good man, nevertheless :) that of 
President Edwards, the profound metapbysician, is 
not more lovely ; nor docs the head of Dr. Hopkiw 
make a softer impression than do the gristly portral 
of general Washington and general Jackson on t® 
country sign-posts. Such lives, however, as those d 
Edwards, in the Worcester edition of his works, & 
eight octavo volumes ; of President Stiles, by Abid 
Holmes; of Hopkins, by himself ; of Johnson, (art 
president of King’s College, New-York,) by Dt 
Chandler; have been to as peculiarly interestiag 
and instructive. They supply curious and 
specimens of a numerousrace of subtle theo 
and godly pastors, endemic in the eastern division of 
our Unien; men who preached unweariedly “ with 
acceptance,” and wrote with fulness and power ; whe 
rendered themselves by indefatigable application tow- 
ering scholars—biblical,classica), and oriental ; whee 
labors, in the closet and the pulpit, were alike racyy 
quaint, fervent, and as prodigious in quantity as my ; 
lar in tone and spirit. A number of them woa, 
their books and domestic renown, the highest acade- 
mical honours from European universities; corer 
ponded familiarly and amply with the most eminent 
divines and savans abroad ; and have been duly 
registered in the most esteemed foreign bi 
‘publications. There is much, to be sure, which we 
do not relish, in their prejudices and invectives te 
specting religious tenets and sects different from thet 
own ; in their copious narrative of pious illapses eat 
sensations ; and in their occasional mysticism, 04 
knotty, ponderous disquisitions ; but after all, it is 
impossible not to yield them the credit of simple sim 
cerity and firm rectitude, and to be struck with the 
vigour of their abilities and resolution,and the variety 
and scope of their attainments. 
The secret of the merit last mentioned, lies not 
merely in the circumstance carefully recorded by 
their biographers—that most of them were “ happy ia 
wives, who relieved them from economical cares,” 
but in their invariable economy and methodical dis- 
tribution of time ; a rystem, by which and its results, 
we are reminded of the marvellous scholars, * the 
monsters of literary achievement,” who flourished ia 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The famous physician and inexorable student, Fes- 
nelius, when advised to allow himeelf a little relaxa- 
tion, answered, that death would give him leisure 
enough to rest. Ursinus inscribed on his mansion 8 
Latin address, which has been thus traaslated— 
“ Friend, whosce’er you be 
Moke quck ~ ch and 
Or lebver with me, if you Say . 
Cotton Mather wrote over his door, in capital letters, 
—Be short. Few visiters would have willing 
to labour with such gatherers and distribaters of re- 
condite knowledge as the generations of Mather and 
Edwards. They too often, it is true, mooted ques- 
tions purely speculative, and exhausted their learn- 
ing and ingenuity in controversial metaphysics and 
theology—but this was the propensity of their times, 
descended through several ages, and likely, we fear, 
tobe transmitted and cherished further down thas 
the present. To cure the evil, it might, however, 
seem enough, to glance at the history of the debates 
which agitated Christendom, during the period whes 
it was a subject of — tae dead whether a s0- 
ciety entirely composed of true jetians, and suf- 
rounded by other nations, either of infidels or worldly 
minded Christians, would be able to preserve itself.” 
Resort mast be had to the dictionaries, and seper 
ate lives, which we have indicated, in order to Atala 
a competent notion of the multitude of sermons seé 
polemical tracts, which have been issued by Americas 
clergymen, north of the Susquehannah, and partice- 
larly in New-England ; and of the number of law- 
yers, and other laymen, who have taken public past 
in theological discussions and disputes. I¢ is calce- 
lated that hardly a clergyman bas lived in Connecti- 
cut, within the last seventy-years, who has set 
printed at least one sermon. We do not venture te 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. - 


om 


ATTACK ON THE ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE BY THE 
PARIS MUB. 
[From Waker Scott’s Life of Bonaparte.) ‘ 


“The town of Versailles owed its splendou 
and wealth entirely to its being the royal resi- 
dence, yet abounded with a population singularly 
ill —** tewards ihe King and royal fanily. 
The National Guard of the place, amounting to 
some thousands, were animated by the same 
feelings. There were only about four hundred 
Gardes de Corps, or Lifeguards, upon whom re- 
liance could be placed for the defence of the roy- 
al family, in case of any popular tumult either in 

ersailles itself, or directed thither from Paris. 
These troops consisted of gentlemen of trust and 
confidence, but their numbers were few in pro- 
portion to the extent of the palace, and their véry 
quality rendered them obnoxious to the people 
as armed aristocrats. 

About two-thirds of their number, to avoid 
suspicion and gain confidence, had been removed 
to Rambouillets. In these circumstances, the 
grenadiers of the French Guards, so lately in 
arms against the royal authority, with an incon- 
sistency not unnatural to men of their profession, 
took it into their heads to become zealous for re- 
covery of the posts which they formerly occupied 
around the king’s person, and threatened openly 
to march to Versailles to take possession of the 
soutine of duty at the palace, a privilege which 
they considered as their due, notwithstanding 
that they bad deserted their posts against the 
King’s command, and were now about to resume 
them contrary to his consent. The regiment of 
Flanders was brought up to Versailles, to pre- 
vent a movement fraught with so much danger to 
the royal family. The presence of this corps 
had been required by the municipality, and the 
measure had been acquiesced in bysthe Assem- 
bly, though not without some expressive indica- 
tions of suspicion. 

The regiment of Flanderg arrived accordingly, § 
and the Gardesde Corps, according to a custom 
universal in the t‘rench garrisons invited the of- 
ficers to an entertainment, at which the officers 
of the Swise guards, and those of the National 
Guard of Versailles, were also guests. This ill- 
omened feast was given in the Opera Hall of the 
palace, almost within hearing of thé sovereigns ; 
the healths of the royal family were drunk with 
the enthusiasm naturally inspired by the situa- 
tion. The King and Queen imprudently agreed 
to visit the scene of festivity, currying with them 
the Dauphin. ‘Their presence raised the syirits 
of the company, already excited by wine and 
music, to the highest pitch ; royalist tunes were 
played, the white cockade, distributed by the 
ladies who attended the Queen, was mounted 
with enthusiasm, and it is said that of the nation 
was trodden under foot. 

_If we consider tie cause of this wild scene, it 
seems natural enough that the Queen, timid as a 
woman, anxious as a wife ania mother, might, 
in order to propitiate the favour of men who 
were summoned expressly to be the guard of the 
royal family, incantiously have recourse to imi- 
tate, ina slight degree, and towards one regi- 
ment, the arts of conciliation, which in a much 
grosser shape had been used by the popular 
party to shake the fidelity of the whole army. But 
st is impossible to conceive that the King, or min- 
isters, could have hoped, by the transitory and 
drunken flash of enthusiasm elicited froma few 
hundred men during a carousal, to commence the 
counter-revolution, which' they dared not attempt 
when they bad at their command thirty thousand 
troops, under an experienced general. 

But as no false step among the royalist remain- 
ed unimproved by their adversaries, the military 
feast of Versailles was presented to the people of 
Paris under ahght very different from that in 
which it must be viewed by posterity. The 
Jacobins were the first to sound the alarm through 
all their clubs and societies, and the hundreds of 
hundreds of popular orators whom they had at 
their commaad, excited the citizens by descrip- 
tious of the most dreadful plots, fraught with 
massacres and pros--iptions. Every effort had 
‘already. been used to heat the popular mind 
against the King and Queen, whom, in allusion 
to the obnoxious power granted to them by the 
law, they had of late learned to curse and insult, 
under the names of Monsieur and Madame Veto. 
‘The King had recently delayed yielding his 
sanction to the declarations of the Rights of Man, 
until the Constitution was complete. This had 
been severely censured by the Assembly, who 
spoke of sending a deputation to extort his consent 
to these declarations, before presenting him with 
the practical results which they intended to bot- 
tom on them. A dreadful scarcity, amounting 
nearly to a famine, rendered the populace even 
more accessible than usual to desperate counsels. 
The feasts, amid which the aristocrats were rep- 
resented as devising their plots, seemed an insult 
on the public misery. When the minds of the 
Jower orders were thus prejudiced, it was ne dif- 
ficult matter to produce an insurrection. 

That of the Sth October, 1789, was of a singu- 
lar description, the insurgents being chiefly of 
the female sex. The market-women, Dames aur 
Halles, as they are called, half unsexed by the 
masculine nature of their employments, and en- 
tirely so by the ferocity, of their manners, had 
figured early in the Revolution. With these 
were allied and associated most of the worthless 
and barbarous of their own sex, such disgraceful 
specimens of humanity as serve but to show in 
what a degraded state it may be found to exist. 
Females of this description began to assemble 
early inthe morning, in large groups, with the 
cries for “ bread,” which so easily rouse a starv- 
ing metropolis. There were amongst them many 
snen disguised as women, and they compelled all 
the females they met to go along with them. 


They marched to the Hotel de Ville, broke boldly 


through several squadrons of the National Guard, 
who were drawn up in front of the building for 
its defence, ‘and were with difficulty cissuaced 
from burping the records it contained. They next 
seized a magazine.of arme, with three or four 

ieces of cannon, and were joined by a miscel- 
cen rabble, armed with pikes, scythes, and 
similar instruments, who called themselves the 
conquerors of the Bastile. The still increasing 
multitude re-echoed the cry of “ Bread, bread ! - 
to Versailles ! to Versailles !” 

The National Guard were now called out in 
force, but speedily showed their officers that they 
too were infected with the humour of the times, 
and as much indisposed te subordination as the 
moh, to disperse which they were summoned. 
Lafayette put himeelf at their head, not to give 
his own, but to receive their orders. They retus- 
ed to act against women, who, they said, were 
atarving, and in théir turn demanded to be led to 
Versailles, to dethrone,—such was their language 
—* the King, wito was a driveller, and place the 
crown on the head of his son.” Lafayette he- 
sitated, implored, explained ; but he bad as yet 
to learn the situation of a revolutionary general. 
“ Isit not strange,” said onc of hie soldiers, who 
scemed quite to understand the military relation 
of officer and private om such an occasien, “ is it 


not strange that Lafayette pretends to command 


| the people, when it is his part tu receive orders 


from them ?” 

Soon afterwards an order arrived from the As- 
sembly of the Commune of Paris, enjoining the 
commandant’s march, upon hisown report that it 
was impossible to withstand the will of the peo- 
ple. He marched accordingly in good order, and 
at the head of a large force of the National Guard, 
about four or five hours after the departure of 
the mob, who, while he waited in a state of in- 
decision, were elready far on their way to Ver- 
sailles. Ba 

It does not appear that the King, or his minis- 
ters, had any information of these hostile move- 
ments. Assuredly, there could not have been a 
royalist in Paris willing to hazard a horse or a 
groom to carry such intelligence where the 
knowledge of it must have been so important. 
The leading members of the Assembly, assembled 
at Versailles, were better informed. “ These 
gentlemen,” said Barbantanne, looking at the 
part of the hall where the nobles and clergy 
usually sat, “ wish more light—they shall have 
lanterns, they may rely upon it.’ Mirabenu 
went behind the chair of Mounier, the president. 
“ Paris is marching upon us,” he said.—* I know 
not what you mean,” said Mounier. “ Believe 
me or not, all Parisis narching upon us—dissolve 
the sitting.” “{ never hurry the deliberations,” 
said Mounier. “ Then feign illness,” said Mira- 
beau,—“ go tu the palace, tell them what I say, 
and give me for authority. But there is nota 
minute to lose—Paris marches upon us.” “So 
much the better,” answered Mounier ; “ we will 
be & republic the sooner.” Mounier must be 
supposed to speak ironically, and in allusion, not 
to his own opinions, but to Mirabeau’s revolution- 
ary tenets. Another account of this singular 
conversation states his answers to have been, 
“ All the better. If the mob kill all of us—re- 
mark, I say all of us, it will be the better for the 
country.” 

Shortly after this singular dialogue, occasioned 

robably by a sudden movement, in which Mira- 
au showed the aristocratic feelings from which 
he never could shake himself free, the female 
battalion, together with their masculine allies, 
continued their march uninterruptedly, and enter- 
ed Versailles in the afternoon, singing patriotic 
airs, intermingled with blasphemous obscenities, 
and the mest furious threats - against the Queen. 
Their first visit was to the National Assembly, 
wherethe beating of drums, shouts, ahrieks, and 
a hundred confused sounds, interrupted the de- 
liberations. A man called Mailliard, brandishing 
asword in his hand, and supported by « woman 
holding a long pole, to which was attached a tam- 
bour de basque, commenced a harrangne in the 
name of the sovereign people. He announced 
that they wanted bread ; that they were convinc- 
ed the ministers were traitors; that the arm of 
the people was uplifted, and about to strike :— 
with much to the same purpose, in the exagger- 
ated eloquence of the period. The same senti- 
ments were echoed by his followers, mingled with 
the bitterestthreats,against the Queen in particu- 
Jar, that fury could contrive, expressed in Jan- 
guage of the most energetic brutality. ’ 

The Amazons then crowded into the Assem- ‘ 
bly, mixed themselves with the members, occupi- 
ed the seat of the president, of the secretaries, ; 
produced or procured victuals and wine, drank, 
sung, swore, scolded, screamed,—abused some 
of the members, and loaded others with their 
toathsome caresses. 

A deputation of these madwoman was at length 
sent to St. Priest, the minister, a determined roy- 
alist, wliu received them sternly, and replied to 
their demand of bread, “ When you had but one 
king, you never wanted bread—you have now. 
twelve hundred—go ask itof them.” They were 
introduced fo the King, however, asd were so 
much struck with the kind interest which he took 
in the state’of Paris, that their hearts relented 
in his favour, and the deputies returned to their 
constituents, shouting Vive le Roi ! 

Had the tempest depended on the mere popu- 
lar breeze, it wight now have been lulled to 
sleep ; but there was a secret ground-swell, a 
heaving upwards of the bottom of the ahyss, 
which could not be conjured down hy the awak- 
ened feelings or convinced understandings of the 
deputation. A cry was raised that the deputies 
had been bribed to represent the King favour- 
ably ; and, in this humour of suspicion, the army 
of Amazons stripped their garters, for the pur- 
pose of strangling their own delegates. They 
had by this ume ascertained, that neither the 
National Guard of Versailles, nor the regiment of 
Flanders, whose transitory toyalty had passed 
away with the fumes of the wine of the banquet, 
would oppose them by force, and that they bad 
only to deal with the Gardes de Corps, who dared 
not to act with vigour, lest they should provoke a 
general attack on the palace, while the most 
complete distraction and indecision reigned with- 
in its precincts.. Bold in consequence, the fe- 
male mob seized on the exterior avenues of the 
palace, and threatened destruction to all within. - 

The attendants of the King saw it necessary 
to take measures for the safety of his person, but 
they were marked by indecision and confusion. 
A force was hastily gathered of two or three hun- 
dred gentlemen, who, it was proposed, should 
mount the horses of the royal stud, and escort the 
King to Rambouillet, out of this scene of confu- 
sion. The Gardes de Corps, with such assistance, | 
might certainly have forced their way through 
a mob of the tumultuary deseziption which sar- 
rounded them ; and the escape of the King from 
Versailles, under circumstances so critical, might 
have had a great effect in changing the current 
of popular feeling. But those opinions prevail- 
ed, which recommended that he should abide the 
arrival of Lafayette with the civic force of Paris. 

It was now night, and the armed rabble of 
both sexes showed no intention of departing or 
breaking up. On the contrary, the bivouacked 
after theirown manner upon the parade, where the 
soldiers usually mustered. There they kindled 
large fires, ate, drank, sang, caroused, and occa- 
sionally discharged their fire-arms. Scuffles 
arose from time to time, and one or two of, the 
Gardes de Corps had been killed and wounded in 
the quarrel, which the rioters had endeavoured to 
fasten on them ; besides which, this devoted 
corps had sustained a volley from their late 
guesis, the National Guard of Verssilles. The 
horse of a Garde de Corps, which fell into the 
hands of these female demons, was killed, torn 
in pieces, and eaten half raw and half roasted. 
Every thing seemed tending to a general engage- 
ment, when late at night the drums announced 
the approach of Lafayette at the head of the civic 
army, which moved slowly but in good order. 

The presence. of this great force seemed to 
restore a portion of tranquillity, though no one 
seemed to know with certainty now it was likely 
to act. Lafayette had an audience of the King, 
explained the means he had adopted for the se- 
curity of the palace, recommended to the inbabit- 

ants to go to rest, and unhappily set the example 
by retiring himself. Before doing so, however, 





he aleo visited the Assembly. pledged himself fer 


— —— 


—— 








the safety of the royal family ard the tranquillity 
of the night, and, with some difficulty, prevailed 
on the President Mounier to zjourn ‘the sitting. 
which had been voted permanent. He thus took 
upon himself the responsibility for the quiet of 
the night. ‘Weare loath to bring into question 
the worth, honour, and fidelity of Lafayette ; 
and we can therefore only lament, that weariness 
should have so far overcome him atan important 
crisis, and that he should have trusted to ethers 
the execution of those precautions, which were 
most grossly neglected. 

A band of the rioters found means to penetrate into 
the palace about three in the morning, through a 
gate which was left unlocked and unguarded. They 
rushed to the Queen’s apartment, and bore down the 
few Gardesde Corps who hastened to her defence. The 
sentinel] knocked at the door of her bed-chamber, 
called to her to escape, and then gallantly exposed 
himself to the fury of the murderers. His single op- 
position was almost instantly overcome, and he him- 
self left for dead. Over his bleeding body they forced 
their way into the Queen’s apartment ; but their vic- 
tim, reserved for farther and worse woes, had escap¢d 
by a secret passage into the chamber of the King, 
while the assasins, bursting in, stabbed the bed she 
had jast left with pikes and swords. 

The Gardes de Corpe assembled in what was called 
the Oeil de Boesuf, and endeavoured there to defend 
theniselves ; but several, unable to gain this place of 
refuge, were dragged down into the court-yard, 
where a wretch distinguished by a long beard, a 
broad bloody axe, and a species of armour which he 
wore on his person, had taken on himself, by taste 
and choice, the office of executioner. The strange 
ness of the villain’s costume, the sanguinary relish 
with which he discharged his office, and the hoarse 
roar with which from time to time he demanded new 
victims, made him resemble some demon whom hell 
had vomited forth, to augment the wickedness and 
horror of the scene. 

Two of the Gardes de Corps were already behead. 
ed, and the Man with the Beard was clamorvuus to do 
his office upan the others who had been taken, when 
Lafayette, roused from his repose, arrived at the head 
of a body of grenadiers of the old French guards, who 
had been lately incorporated with the civic guard, 
and were probably the most efficient part of his force. 
fle did not think of avenging the unfortunate gentle- 
men, who lay murdered before his eyes for the dis- 
charge of their military dwty, but he entreated his 
soldiers to save him the dishonor of breaking his word, 
which he had pledged to the King, that he would 
protect the Gardes de Corps. It is probable he at- 
tempted no more than was io his power, and 30 far 
acted wisely, if not generously. 

To redeem Monsieur de Lafayette’s pledge, the 
grenadiers did, what they ought to have done in the 
name-of the King, the Jaw, the nation, and insulted 
humanity,—they cleared, and with perfect ease, the 
court of ‘the palace from these bands of murderous 
bacchantes, and their male associates. The instinct 
of ancient feelings was in sume degree awakened in. 


‘the grevadiers. They experienced a sudden sensa- 


tion of compassion and kindness for the Gardes de 
Corps, whose duty on the royal person they had in 
former times shared. There arose a cry among 
them,—‘* Let as save the Gardee de Corps, who saved 
us at Fontenoy.” They took them under their pro- 
tection, exchanged their caps with them in sign of 
friendship and traternity, and a tumult, which had 
something the character of joy, succeeded to that 
which had announced nothing but blood and death. 

_ The outside of the palace was still besieged by the 
infuriated mob, who demanded with hideous cries, 
and exclamations the most batbarous and obscene, 
to see the Austrian, as they calledthe Queen. The 
unfortunate Princess appeared on the balcony, with 
one of her children in each hand. A voice from the 
crowd called out, * No children !” as if on purpose 
to deprive the mother of that appeal to humanity, 
which might move the hardest heart. Marie An- 
toinette, with a force of mind worthy of Maria Theresa, 
her mother, pushed her children back into the room, 
and, turning her face to the tumultuous multitude, 
which tossed and roared beneath, brandishing their 
pikes and guns with the wildest attitudes of rage, the 
reviled, persecuted, and denounced Queen stood be- 
fore them, her arms folded on her bosom, with 4 noble 
air of courageous resignation. The secret reason of 
this summons—the real cause of repelling the children 
—could only be to afford a chance of some desperate 
hand among the crowd executing threats which re- 
sounded en all sides. Accordingly, a gun was ac- 
tually levelled, bat one of the bystanders struck it 
down ; for the passions of the mob had taken an op- 
posite turn, aud, astonished at Marie Antoinette’s 
noble presence, and graceful firmness of demeanour, 
there arose, almost in spite of themselves, a general 
shout of Vive la Reine ! 

But if the insurgents, or rather those who prompted 
them, missed their first point, they did not also lose 
their second. A cry arose, * To Paris!” at first ut 
tered bya solitary voice, but gathering strength, until 
the whole multitude shouted, ** To Paris—to Paris '” 
The cry of these blood-thirsty bacchanals, such as 
they had that night shown themselves, was, it seems, 
considered as the voice of the people, and as such, 
Lafayette neither remonstrated himself, nor permitted 
the King to interpose a mument’s Uelay in yielding 
obedience to it; nor was any measure taken to put 
some appearance even of decency on the journey, or 
to disguise its real character, of a triumphant proces- 
sion of the sovereign people, after a complete victory 
over their nominal monarch. 

The carriages of the royal family were placed in 
the middle of an immeasurable column, consisting 
partly of Lafayette’s soldiers, partly of the revulution- 
ary rabble whose march had preceded his, amounting 
to sevesal thousand men and women of the lowest 
and most desperate description, intermingling in 
groups amongst the bands of French guards, and 
civic soldiers, whose discipline could not enable them 
to preserve even a semblance of order. Thus they 
rushed along, howling their songs of triumph. The 
harbingers of the march bore the two bloody heads of 
the murdere:! Gardes de Corps paraded on pikes, at 
the head of the column, as the emblems of their 
prowess ap: success. The rest of this body, worn 
down by fatigue, most of them despoiled of their 
arms, and many without hats, anxious for the fate of 
the royal family, and harassed with apprehensions for 
themselves, were dragged like captives in. the midst 
of the mob, while the drunken females around them 
bore aloft in triumph theis.arma, their belts, and their 
hats. ‘These wretches, stained with the blood in 
which they had bathed themselves, were now singing 
songs, of which the burthen bore,—‘* We bring you 
the baker, hie wife, and the little apprentice ;” as if 
the presence of the unhappy royal family, with the 
little power they now possessed, had been in itself a 
charm against scarcity. Some of these Amazons 
tode upon the cannon, which made a for:idable part 
of the procession. Many of them were mounted on 
the horees of the Gardes de Corps, 20me in masculine 
fashion, othersen croupe. All the muskets and pikes 
which attended this immense cavalcade, were garn- 
ished, as if in triumph, with oak boughs, and the 
women carried long poplar branches in their hands, 
which gave the column, 90 grotesquely composed in 
every respect, the a ance of a moving grove. 
Scarce aduenniinnn Gap eniteed which could ren- 
der this entrance into the ca ital more insulting to 
> King’s feclings—more degrading to the royal 

ignity. 

After six hours of dishonour and agony, the un- 


‘fortunate Louis was brought to the Hotel de Ville, 


where Bailli, thea mayor, complimented him upon the 
** beau jour,” the “ splendid day,” which restored 
the monarch of France to his capital ; assured him 
that order, peace, and all the gentler virtues, were 
about to revive in the couatry under his royal eye, 
and that the King would henceforth become power- 
ful through the the people happy threugh the 
King ; and “ what was truest of all,” that as Henry 
IV. bad entered Paris by means of reconquering his 





people, Louis XVI. bad done so, because his people 
had reconquered their King. His wounds salved with 
this lip-comfort, the unhappy and degraded Prince 
was at length permitted to retire to the Palace of the 
Tuilleries, which, long aninhabited, and almost ua- 
farnished, yawoed upon him like the tomb where 
alone he at length found repose.” 











SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
. oe Spring term of the subscriber's Schoo! will 

commence on MONDAY, March 5th. _Instruc- 
tion in the Freyca and Spamisu Lancuacss; 
Drawing aud Painting; and the General English 
Branches. Hou:s from 8 o'clock to 1-4 before 11, in 
the forenoon ; and from 3 to 1-2 past 5, in the after- 
noon. 

Those Young Ladies, who are desirous of attend- 
ing a part of the time only, for instruction in the !.ao- 
guagcs, or in Drawing and Painting, can now be ac- 
commodated either in the morning or afternoon, as 
they may prefer. . 

The subscriber will also inetruct a class of Young 
Ladies who attend other schools, ot who caunot con- 
veniently attend at other times, on ‘Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons. A large number of the best co- 
pies is provided for instruction in Drawing, aud ad- 
ditions are constantly making. 

Those Young Ladies who are desirous cf foining 
either of the classes, ar2 invited to call at avy hour 
in the afternoon, and view the collection and the ac- 
commodations provided. 

Or Private Lessons in any of the branches, given 
to Ladies at any hours not devoted to the regular 
classes. F. 8. DURIVAGE, 

j Franklin-street. 

March 2. eptMayt 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
i consequence of repeated applications, the sub- 

scriber will open a School for the instruction of 
Boys who attend other schools, on MONDAY, March 
5th. 

Houts from 11 to 1 o'clock; those. who cammot 
attend at the earlier hour will be received ‘at 12 
o’clock. 

The coarse of studies will embrace the French and 
Spanish Languages, Drawing and Painting, Project- 
ing, Drawing and Colouring Mape and Charis, Read- 
ing, Writing, Artthmetic, English Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, with the use of the Maps and Globes, 
and in general, such branches as are not included in 
the studies which they may pursue ia the other 
schools which they attend. 

No scholar will be required to attend to sl] the 
studies embraced in the regular course, but parente 
will desigaute what branches they choose. 

A class will be termed for speaking wn French and 
Spanish, at hours which will not interfere with the 
regular hours of the Intermediate School, for such as 
may wish to attend to this practical and useful 
branch of study. An extensive compilation of ex- 
tracts for this purpose has been made, and is. ready 
for the use of scholars, without any additional charge, 
either for the instruction, or for the use of books. 
The accommodatious arc ample and convenient for 
the number ef scholars intended to be received, but 
as they must necessarily be fimited, those first ap- 
plymg will be entered in the order of their applica- 
tion. 

Those lads who cannot conveniently attend the 
noon School, will be received for instruction in French 
and Spanish, ae heretofore, after their other schools 
are out in the afternoon. 

The Evening School for the instruction of gentle- 
men in the French and Spanish Languages, Drawing 
and Pajniing, &c. will be continued. 

Private lessons given as usual, 

Applications may be made at the rooms in Frank 
lin-street. F. 5. DURIVAGE 

March 2. eptM1 


INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 
— WILLIAMS, No. 180, Washington-street, 
three doors north of Franklin-street, has just re- 
ceived 300 pairs of very superior India Rubber or 
Gum Elastic Over Shoes, consisting of Gentlemen's, 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s sizes, many of which 
are very tastefully ornamented and handsomely 
shaped, having been manufactured on lasts sent 
from thie vicinity, and were designed expressly for 
this market. Persons in want of this véry useful 
and valuable article, will do well to call and exam- 
ine them, or by sending a shoe, can be fitted as well 

as if present themselves. ~ 
Also, on hand, a general assor(ment of fashionable 
and staple Shoes, all of which wil! be sold as low, 
at wholesale or retail; as can be purchased in this 

city. 4w Feb. 9. 


BACON’S ABRIDGMENT WANTED. 
ae. GRAY & CO. will give a liberal 

price in Cash or Books for a few sets of Bacon’s 
Abridgement, the edition edited by Gwillim & Wil- 
sen, published at Philadelphia, in 181 1—12, in 7 vols. 
8vo. ‘ 

A new edition of this work is preparing for the press 
—a good opportunity is now offered to dispose of the 
old edition and purchase the new when out. Imme- 
diate application must be made, as the copies want- 
ed are for a class who cannot wait for the new edition. 

Jan. 19. ; 











SURGEONS’ INSTRUMENTS. 
AVI & JOHN HENSHAW & CO. No. 33, 
India-street, (near the head of Central-wharf,) 
have for sale, on very favorable terms, a large assort- 
ment of Sunexons InstRUMENTS. 
Jan. 19. 6w 


CREAM OF AMBER, 
a removing PIMPI.ES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, 
and all eruptions of the skin, gradually produc- 
ing a soft, clear, and beautiful complexion. As a 
remedy for SCROFULA and SALT RHEUM, its 
merits stand unrivalled. 

The fullest reliance may be placed upon the effica- 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the cases above- 
mentioned ; it not only renders the. skin beautifully 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance in its 
applicatien, it promotes the free and uninterrupted 
exercise of those functions ef the skin which are nec- 





‘essary to health and the attainment and preservation 


of a beautiful complexion. 

Certificates of its complete efficacy have been re- 
ceived by the proprietors from various persons who 
have used it. 

The very liberal patronage which was given to the 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it was first offered to the 
public, has induced the Proprieters to extend their ar- 
rangemeots and make every effort to have the article 
prepared in the best possible manner. It isnow put 
in anew and very elegant style. The proprietcrs 
have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole agents, 
of whom it may be had at wholesale and retail ; and 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. To prevent 
imposition, the label of each bottle will be sigaed by 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. Boston. 

Jan. 19. 6m 


DR. NATHANIEL NILES 
AS the honor to inform his friends and the pub- 
lic, that he is established in the practice of his 
ession in the city of New York, No. 34, Park, near 
kman-street. All persons indebted to him in Bos- 
ton or its vicinity, are requested to make payment to 
NINIAN C. BELTON, - No. 93, Court-street— 
All persons having demands against him are desired to 

present them to Mr. Barros for adjustment. 

March 9. 

MICHAEL LOVELL, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

NFORMS his friends and the public, that he has 
opened an Office in Bosten, No. 49, North Market- 
street. Any business that may be entrusted to his 











care will receive prompt attention. 
Feb. 16. ep3u* 


— — 


SWAIM’S PANACEA. 
HIS valuable Medicine bas obtained a ¢ 
which its eficacy alone can support. Avan 
riftier of the blood it has no parallel. It is the 
usefal Spring «od Autuan alterative ever kaowg, 
those who are affected with Scrofula, Leprosy, 
or cutaneous Eruptions, ot any of those me > 
diseases arising from impurity of the blood end jen 
—also, those who suffer by diseased Liver, B 
Affections, ot from indigcretion of their youth, o¢ 
whose constitutions are broken down by me! 
antimonia!, or atsevical medicines, should subse 
course of Swaim’s Panacea. The effect of this 
cine is such as not to interrupt either business of 
sure, and requires ouly the common restraints of @ 
eration in diet. It is conveyed by the circulating 
ids, and corrects their teudenciss to all those ; 
which originate ia yitiated blood. It iss safe t 
a powerfal substitate for mercury, and removes { 
evils which an unsuccessful use of that mineral 20 
occasions. é 
The numerous and multiplying frauds committe 
the public by at least fifty spurious mixtures ia 
tion of this well known medicine, is alone satis 
evidence of its superior virtue, without any 
comment. a] 
1 deem it proper to inform the public that the 
position of the Panacea cannot possibly be disco 
by analyzation ; nor was it ever communicated te@ 
other person, it being original with myself. P 
this ate manifest almost every day. 4 
The genuine Swaim's Panacea has my name og 
seal on the cork, and my signature on the label. ~ 
OIt is particularly requested that thove whe 
this medicine would destroy the label, as img 
has beea made of the bottles having my pame ea! 
them. WM. SWAIM, Philadelphia. 


= eae * 
From Dr. James Mease, Member of t ' 
Philosophical Society, &e. &e. — 
I cheerfully add my testimony in favor of 
Swaim’s Panacea, asaremedy in Scrofula. | 
two inveterate caves perfectly cured by it, after 
usual remedies had been loog tried without effect,” 
JAMES MEASE, M. Dy, 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1823. = 
From Dr. John Y. Clark. 
Having had frequeut opportunities of witnessing®, 
effects of the article denaminated ‘ Swaim’s Pana 
l must candidly say, that | have been much pl 
with the results of its success, particularly iv 
lowing diseases, viz. Scrofula, Syphilitic, and 
tial Diseases, Tumours and Ulcers, where there & 
not only been great destruction of the soft parts, & 
also where caries of the bones have extended to a vg 
considerable extent. - 7 
JOHN Y. CLARK, M. D., ac 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1825. Fe 


Price $3 per bottle. For sale by JONATHA 
P. HALL, Jr. agent for the proprietor, No. 1, Unig 
street, and by most of the Druggists in this and 
neighboring towns. 6m. Nov. 16. 





Parmeley’s Masonite Mirror and Symbolic qe 
ppt ingest the emblems exptained in the 
seven degrees, and text from Scripture and @ 
tations from various Masonic books, arranged y 
bly to the Lectures, on a large sheet, neatly done @ 
on rollers and varnished so as to make a conve: 
embellishment for Lodges, Lecture rooms,and prival 
dwellings of Masonry, accompanied with a Key to 
same, being a complete Pocket Companion for t& 
Fraternity, on the first seven degrees—For sale 
$2 50, by . R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, © 
Cornhill Square, No. 79, Washington-st., 
Q¢7-Persons forwarding five dollars per mail, ¢! 
have two sets agreeably to order, to any part of t® 
United States. ’ 
For sale as above, ; 
Cross’s Masonic Chart, or Hieroglyphic Monifor. 
Templer’s Chart, containing all the Emblems and 
Hieroglyphics explained in the valignt and m : 
mous Orders of Knights of the Rea Cross, 
Templers and Knights of Malta, or Order of St. Joby 
of Jerusalem-—Book of Conztitutions—Freemasagh 
Monitor, &c. Dec. 22, 
DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT ' 
AS removed to No. 16, house next to the sev 
Congregational Chusch, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. eptf 
( sANK NOTES ON INTEREST Jf} 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, mag 
be had on applieation to the Cashier. 
April 29. tf 


AMUEL CLARKE, No. 135, Washington- 

has received a further supply of Newman’s 
colours, for the use of artists. Also, brushes, P 
Badger softeners and fitches—-Nut and Poppy Oil, 
the best quality. 

Also,—fresh Drags and Medicines by the Londo 

Packet, with an assortment of chemical tests ané 
—— &c. 

ec. 8. 
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DR. DIXWELL 
AS removed to No. 5, Somerset Flace, the nea! 
~ ty south of his former residence. 
oy. 24. 


ORFILA’S PRACTICAL TREATISE, 
Or Poisone, Asphyxzies, Burns, and Apparest 
Death—adapted to general use, translated by J. 
G. Stevenson, M. D.—with a Medico-legal, Chemi- 
cal, and Anatomical Appendix, for the use of Phys 
cians—1 vol. duodecimo, $1,00. 
Extract from a Report of the Faculty of Mediciae of Paris. 

‘This work of M. Orfila must become universally 
esteemed, as it is freed from scientific terms, and is re- 
duced to precepts the most simple, yet sufficient to 
effect the object proposed. 

‘* It isto be wished that Government would take 
the necessary measures to distribute it among 
classes of society ; and especially that it may be is 
the hands of Medical Practitioners, the Clergy, aad 
Municipal Officers, to whom a knowledge of its sub 
jects it indispensable.” 

Published and for sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & 
CO. Washington-street. Jan. 19. 


DR. T. W. PARSONS, 
_ . SURGEON DENTIST, 
N°: 17, Winter street, continues to attend te oper 
rations on the Teeth generally ; tothe construc- 
tion of Artificial Teeth, and to the treatment of those 
diseases of the mouth which usually fall to the de- 
partment of the dentist. 6w Jan. 26. 
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